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MEMOIR OF JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE. 


a 


By his warlike port, 
His fierce demeanor, and erected look, 
He’s of no vulgar note. 
DRYDEN. 
* “ * * 


Farewcll! farewell! the sweeping hand of Time 
Has smote thee too; and we have nothing now 
Remaining in this world, but a remembrance 
Of what once was, and is not. 

From a rejected Drama. 


—s 


Prescot, in Lancashire, is notoriously an undramatic 
town; they have never encouraged theatricals, nor re- 
warded merit in the professors of the scenic art; yet thii 
ungenial soil was the birth-place of Joun PHiLip KEMBLE, 
oetter distinguished by the title of the ‘‘ Great Kemble,” 
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Pid 


who was born there ia the year 1757. Roger Kemble, his 
father, though an itinerant manager, had pecuniary re- 
sources sufficient to put his eldest son (the subject of this 
memoir,) to a good school, at a place called Sedgeley 
Park, Staffordshire ; from whence, at a proper age, he 
was removed to the college at Douay, to complete his stu- 
dies. He was educated in the Roman Catholic faith, aud 
intended for a priest. 

At Douay, he became an universal favourite; and, even 
at this period, his wonderful memory became the subject 
of remark, whilst his elegant manner of reading alike at- 
tracted attention. 

In 1776, KEMBLE quitted Douay, abandoned his thoughts 
of priesthood, and bent his steps to Brecknock, in Wales, 
where his father’s company were then performing. It 
should seem, our hero’s purse was of the quality Iago 
speaks of, “‘ something, nothing ;’’ for he performed this 
journey ‘‘ on the ten-toed machine the hay-makers use in 
Ireland.” 

Old Roger, who lamented exceedingly his son’s theatrical 
turn, refused to yield him any assistance, or to accept of 
his services. Thus circumstanced, Joun PHitip KEMBLE 
threw himself on the bounty of his father’s company, 
who, with the generosity peculiar to the poorer members 
of the profession, raised a subscription, to which his 
father at length added a guinea; and, with this stock, 
Joun Puitip Kemece started for Birmingham, where his 
sister, Mrs. Siddons, was then performing. 

Birmingham theatre had no vacancy for a raw recruit; 
but, through his sister’s intercession, JoHn got an engage- 
ment in Chamberlain’s company, then at Wolverhampton, 
where he made his first appearance in Theodosius, in The 
Force of Love. 
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In Chamberlain’s company, a Mr. Cummins* was, or 
had been “‘ the great creature;’’ and, in the bills of the 
period, we find Mr. KemBLe placed as a kind of double of 
that performer ; and that, too, under no very pleasant de- 
noraination,—vide the bills. ‘‘ Tancred, by Mr. Kemble, 
after the manner of Mr. Cummins.” 

KEMBLE’s private habits were at this time literary, and 
he was slovenly in his person to an extreme. 

The next town to which we are able to trace our hero 
is Leicester, where he was hissed nightly ; but where he 
gained the friendship of a Mr. Cradock, the author of a 
dramatic piece, who spoke in the highest terms of KEm- 
BLE, and gave him letters of recommendation. 

To Gloucester our hero then bent his steps, and, it is 
said, luckily excited the notice of Bishop Warburton, who 
invited him to dinner. A good dinner was, at this period, 
av epoch in KemBte’s life; and, says the biographer, (the 
Rev. Mr. Este,) he sacrificed so frequently to the jolly 
god, that the good Bishop remarked, ‘‘ Young man, those 
who thus drink ale, will think ale.” It is but just that we 
inform our readers, that the erudite Mr. Reid stated the 
latter part of this tale to be a fabrication. 

Be that as it may, certain it is, that KEMBLE performed « 
both at Leicester and Gloucester, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to Cheltenham, where, in conjunction with a Mr. 
Carlton, he produced a nouvelle entertainment; i. e. a lec- 
ture upon eloquence, by himself, and sleight of hand tricks 
by his coadjutor. This is perhaps the only instance on record 
where dulciloquence and legerdemain went hand in hand. 





* This Cummins afterwards joined the York company, 
in which town he died a few years since. He was a shewy 
actor, 
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From Cheltenham KEMBLE went to Worcester, and 
from thence (at the recommendation of Mrs. Siddons,) to 
Liverpool. 

We pause here, merely to notice some absurd stories of 
our hero. One, of his performing with but one ruffle, and 
alternately shifting it from hand to hand, during a whole 
evening; and another, of discharging his rent by whipping 
a top over his Jandlord’s head, when the latter was con- 
fined to his bed ; who sacrificed his rent to his peace, and 
got rid of his lodger. Of the truth of these tales there is 
no evidence whatever, and our readers will believe or dis- 
believe them, as may best suit their respective dispesi 
tions. 

At Liverpool, (we believe,) Mr. KEMBLE producea a 
tragedy called Belisarius, and a poem entitled The Palace 
of Misery. The latter was a subject on which an itinerant 
comedian might naturally be expected to be fluent. By 
the bye, this poem is said, by some, to have been called 
The Palace of Mersey. We have never seen it. 

From Liverpool, Mr. Wilkinson engaged our here for 
the York circuit. At that town (in 1780,) he published 
a small volume of verses,* of whicn he entertained subse- 
quently so mean an opinion, that he bought up all the un- 
sold copies. 

Tate Wilkinson, in his “ Wandering Patentee,”’ speaks 
thus :— 

*“Mr. Kemble made his first appearanee at Hull, in 
Macbeth, on Friday, Oct. 30,1778. Next, he added 4r- 
cher, which was not unlike his manner of playing airy 
comedy now. 





* Called “Fugitive Pieces.”"—A copy sold lately for 
10 guineas, 
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* In the course of the year, he acted Lord dimworth, 
without songs.” 

The following instance of our hero’s spirited conduct, 
we condense from the same voluminous work. 

Ox April 15, 1778, the tragedy of Zenobia was per- 
formed, the principal characters by a Mrs. Mason and 
Kemsie, Miss S****e was seated in the stage-box witb 
a host of friends. ‘This lady had a dislike to our hero, 
and was indulging her satirical powers at the expense of 
himself aud Mrs. Mason. In the last scene especially, 
“she laughed, and talked louder than the players.” 

Mrs. Mason (it being her first appearance,) was much 
distressed, and Mr. Kemsce darted several looks, which 
could not be mistaken, at the cause of her discomfiture. 
This was only met by insulting laughter by the audacious 
Semale ruffian. 

Mr. Kemste paused.—Trhe galleries and pit exclaimed, 
**Go on, Go on ;”’ our hero said, with great gravity, ‘‘ He 
was ready to proceed, when ¢hat lady (pointing to the 
box,) had finished her conversation, which he perceived 
the tragedy only interrupted.” 

The audience instantly felt the appeal; and the lady, 
who, under the guard of some rank and connexion, had 
indulged in conduct which would have disgraced the 
lowest prostitute, was assailed with cries of ‘‘ Out, out!” 
which she was compelled to obey. 

The woman that could be guilty of conduct such as 
this, of course could think of nothing but revenge. In- 
stead of hiding her head from the disgrace which as- 
sailed her, she summoned the gentlemen of the militia 
of the North Riding. (Gentlemen we must say, we pre- 
sume; we will not call these /ady-bdirds, officers.) They 
K 3 
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went in « body (courageous fellows!) to demand of Mr, 
Wilkinson an apology from KEMBLE. 

KEMBLE at length met these ‘‘ wondrous warriors ;” 
they were warm and impetuous, he was cool and deter- 
mined. He was not to be bullied, nor alarmed by their 
threats or their numbers; he agreed, however, if called 
on, to explain his motives. 

When KemBLE appeared to do this, the audience, who 
had considered the conduct of this ignorant brutal wo- 
man, received him with acclamations, and a loud cry of 
** No apology.’ Silence being at length procured, Mr. 
KEMBLE proceeded to defend himself in a sensible ad- 
dress ; but one of the red coats, (a gentleman of the mi- 
litia), who gathered courage from being out of harm's 
reach, cried out, from the boxes, ‘‘ We want none of your 
conversation or jabbering, it’s very impudent and imperti- 
nent; talk no more, Sir, but instantly ask pardon.”— 
KEMBLE looked at the reptile, with an eye enough to 
alarm the whdle corps, and replied, ‘‘ Pardon! no, Sir, 
never!”’ and instantly quitted the stage, amidst the 
warmest plaudits of the pit and gallery. 

The ‘‘ militia” tried their forces again on the following 
Saturday, but were bafiled by boxes, pit, and gallery. 

The magnanimous militiamen, with the elegant Miss 
S****e at the head of the “holiday soldiers,” now ap- 
plied to Dr. Burgh and General St. Leger ; only think of 
their having a General among them! These gentlemen 
prevailed on Mr. KEMBLE once more to attempt an expla- 
uation ; he did so, at the theatre. At the conclusion, the 
boxes reiterated ‘‘ Not Guilty,” and the house hailed him 
with three cheers. 

From this period, Mr. KEMBLE was an universal favou- 
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rite with the York audience. In 1779, Mr. and Mrs. 
Inchbald were engaged in the company; Mr. KEMBLE 
felt the influence of the lady’s charms _ It is vot our bu- 
siness to repeat green-room whispers: that Mr. KEMBLE 
loved the lady is unquestionable; that he was continually 
in her society; that, after the death of her husband, (6th 
vf June,) she made her first appearance on the 21st of the 
same month, on occasion of Mr. Kemble’s benefit, is also 
trne. Yet these things might be without guilt on either 
side; or, indeed, without any intention on hers. 

Our hero has been generally thought to be of tuo cold a 
temperament to become the hero of an amatory adven- 
ture; but when our readers recollect that he was the same 
J.P. KemBie, who, some years afterwards, burst into 
the dressing-room of Miss De Camp, and attempted the 
chastity of his brother’s affianced wife, for which the only 
apology offered was ‘‘incbriety,” we think they will 
acquit him of the charge of coldness, with whatever other 
accusation he may be stigmatised. . 

In 1781, Mr. KemBe visited Ireland. At Dublin he 
obtained many friends, and was a great favourite. Whilst 
in Ireland, his brother, Stephen Kemble, was engaged, by 
mistake, by the Covent-Garden proprietors, who intended 
securing our hero’s services. ‘They had heard that a bro- 
ther of Mrs. Siddons was ‘‘a great creature,” but did 
not distinguish in which way. 

In 1784, our hero appeared before the gaze of a London 
audience, in the character of Hamlet. Possessing a good 
figure, a fine face, elegant deportment, and being known 
as the brother of the great Siddons, were things sufficient 
ot themselves to ensure his success; and successful he 
was, beyond his hopes. Some of the cat-lappers of the 
press, (who afterwards extolled him to the skies,) dis- 
K 4 
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sected his performance, from beginning to end, with seve- 
rity; but he had obtained the vow populi, and he was 
above what hirelings could then effect. In 1784, a British 
public were not led by such ignorant critics as those 
who spit out their dramatic venom in The Times, The 
News, or The John Bull. 

Holman was instantly engaged at Covent-Garden, to 
oppose our hero. Each had their partisans,—Kemble re- 
mained in town, Holman went to America—suficit. 

In 1787, the daughter of Lord North conceived a vio- 
lent attachment for our tragedian ; nay, it is said, actually 
commenced a correspondence with him. Her father dis- 
covered this circumstance, but found remonstrance with 
his daughter was in vain, for she was resolved to give her 
hand to Mr. KemBte. He therefore waited upon our bero, 
represented his daughter’s prospects in life, assured him, 
that if he married his daughter, neither he nor her should 
ever receive one shilling from him; but if, on the con- 
trary, he would, within one fortnight, lead another lady 
(leaving the choice, of course, to Mr. KEMBLE) to the altar, 
he would present him with 4000/. in return for his com- 
pliance with his wishes. 

A golden bait was never yet rejected by a Kemble, at 
least where it could be taken with honour. JoHn PuiutP 
required little time to make up his mind; put the soft 
question to the widow of the late Brereton, who 


“* Look’d up to blush, and look’d down to sigh,” 
and consented, 
Considering the shortness of the notice, Mr. KEMBLE 
did weil to attack a widow; but, if the following tale be 


true, it should seem his love was not of the most ardent 
description. 
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Mr. KeMBLe had to perform on his bridal night, and 
his bride was with a party at the house of J. Baunister, 
Jun., where the wedding-feast had been celebrated. At 
half past ten, the lady anxiously awaited the presence of 
her lord to grace the festive board. But, as Knight says 
in his Richard and Betty, eleven o’clock, and no KEMBLE ; 
twelve o’clock, and no KEMBLE; when the host went to 
the theatre to seek him; there he learnt that KEMBLE had 
performed in the play, and gone home. Everywhere were 
messengers instantly dispatched—in vain. At last, Jack 
Bannister bethought of inquiring at KemBLe’s lodging ; 
where, wondrous to relate, he found the phlegmatic 
Joun, a-bed, and asleep, having, as he said, from the pres- 
sure of business, quite forgotten his wife, and indeed that 
he had been married at all. He attired himself, and ac- 
companied the comedian to his house, but how he paci- 
fied his bride, was only known to herself and him. 

But now comes the gist of the story, and for this we 
vouch. Mr. KeMBLE had performed his engagement, and 
now waited upon Lord North for a performance of his ; 
but the wily minister received him with irony. Asked 
what interest he could have in Mr. KEMBLE’s domestic 
arrangements ? on what grounds he expected the 4000/. ? 
and told him, though he admired his acting, he did not 
wish him to perform a scene at his house. 

Mr. KeEMBLE never forgot or forgave this treatment ; 
and, as the tale was buzzed in the green-room, and be- 
came subject matter at the dinver tables of almost all 
circles, our hero, it must be admitted, had sufficient cause 
for resentinent. 

In 1802, Mr. KeEMBLE went on a continental tour, ac- 
tuated, probably, by the same motive which induced Gar- 
K 5 
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rick, at one period, to take a similar step, é. e. a sense of 
his declining popularity. 

In the following year Mr. Kemer returned to London, 
aud purchased a sixth share in the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden, for which he paid and secured the sum of 24,000. 
to Mr. Harris. He engaged himself of course to the the- 
atre in which he had so great an interest, and became act- 
ing manager, in the stead of Lewis. He made his first 
appearance at his own theatre on the 24th of September, 
1803, in his favourite part, Hamlet, which, like the 
Richard of Kean, was generally selected by our hero fur 
his debut at any new theatre. 

Mr. KEMBLE now occasionally sacrificed his ambition 
to his interest, and, on the 3d of October, 1803, he con- 
descended to perform Richmond to Cooke’s Richard.* 
He also played Old Norval, in Douglas, to his sister's 
Lady Randolph, Cooke’s Glenalvon, and H. Siddons’s 
Douglas. 

On the 20th of September, 1808, Covent-Garden thea- 
tre was demolished by fire, and Mr. Kemble sustained a 
considerable loss, beside the share he had in the concern, 
These circumstances are so well known, as scarcely to 
deserve mention, but the anecdote we are about relating, 
is not of such extensive notoriety, 


‘* Men’s evil deeds we carve in brass, 
Their good ones write in water.” 


Mr. KeMBLE had, some years previously, been called 








* Our readers will understand, that these gentlemen 
agreed to perform subordinate characters to each other.— 
Cooke played Pizarro to Kemble’s Rolla. 
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upon by the late Duke of Northumberland, to instruct 
Earl Percy (the present Duke,) iu elocution. KEMBLE 
acquitted himself to his Grace’s satisfaction, but received 
no return for his services, but ‘‘ mouth-honour, breath.” 
A few days after the fire, our hero received a letter from 
his Grace, with an offer of the loan of 10,000/. which 
offer Mr. KEMBLE gratefully accepted, and secured its re- 
payment by a bond; which bond his Grace made Mr. 
Kemble a present of, on the succeeding 30th of December, 
the day ou which the first stone of the present theatre 
was laid. 

On the 18th of September, 1809, the new theatre was 
opened, with Macbeth and The Quaker. The prices of 
the boxes having been raised to 7s. and those of the pit to 
4s. and some private boxes, &c. &c. having been erected, 
which were not in the old theatre. 

From the moment the curtain rose, all was discord and 
confusion. ‘The cries of the auditors were—‘‘ No seven- 
shilling pieces,’ ‘* No robbery,’”’ &c. &c. This continued 
night after night ; and, during this period, our hero deli- 
vered more apologies, than perhaps any six performers 
ever did in their joint lives. As acting-manager, as well 
as part proprietor, Mr. KEMBLE was the peculiar object of 
aversion during the O. P. war, and pictures, representing 
him on a gibbet, with the addition of the words—‘* My 
head aitches,*” &c. &c. were constantly displayed. 





* We have not befure noticed this little instance of our 
hero's pedantry, because we deemed such matter purely 
ephemeral. Barry invariably pronounced the word ‘‘ache”’ 
in this manner, in the part ot Juffier, because, as in Pros- 
pero, the measure of the verse demands it ; yet Foote, and 
the satirists of that day, did not deem it worthy of a 
squabble. Mr. Kemble also pronounced beard, as if writ- 
ten bird. 
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On the 15th of December these riots ceased, and Kem- 
BLE, after having been hissed, pelted, reviled and libelled, 
his person continually endangered, and his house attacked 
by an infuriated mob, was at ouce restored to public 
favour. 

From that period, Mr. KemBLe remained the greatest 
tragic favourite of the public; but he resigned his situa- 
tion as stage-manager to Mr. Fawcett. 

From the year 18!2, we believe, our hero only engaged 
at intervals with the Covent-Garden manager ; and whilst 
Kean was astounding the metropolitans in 1814, Mr. Kem- 
BLE was “reaping a golden harvest” in the country. 

On his subsequent appearances, he was always hailed 
with enthusiasm (if we except the conduct of some black- 
guards on his assumption of Sir Giles Overreach). On 
one occasion a wreath of laurel was thrown on the stage, 
whilst Mr. KeMBLE was playing Coriolanus; he of course 
took no notice of this novel proof of approbation. 

In 1817, Mr. KeMBLE went through his principal cha- 
racters, previous to his retirement; and, on the 23d of 
June, in that year, bade farewell to the stage, in the cha- 
racter of Coriolanus. He played this part with his wonted 
energy; and, at the close of the tragedy, placards were 
exhibited, with the words ‘‘ No farewell!” inscribed on 
them. John Bull, however, was not to be deprived of his 
parting word, and the audience becoming clamorous, 
our hero came forward, and thus addressed the house :— 

** Ladies and Gentlemen, 

‘¢] appear before you for the last time, tu termi- 
nate, most reluctantly, my long professional career. [ did 
not think I should have had composure enough for this 
occasion, and had it, accordingly, in contemplation, tu 
take my leave of you in silence ; but determined, in com- 
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pliance with custom, to address a few words to you on my 
departure.—No exertions, on my part, have ever been 
spared to improve our dramatic representations with re- 
spect to their splendour and accuracy; but particularly 
those of our divine Shakespeare. For these exertions, I 
have been amply rewarded by your applause, which has 
attended me from my first appearance as a candidate for 
public favour. 

** Your kindness will never be effaced from my memory. 

“* Ladies and Gentlemen,—I respectfully bid you an un- 
willing farewell.” 

Many persons of distinction were in the house, and the 
celebrated Talma was in the orchestra; to whom a paper 
was handed, which he was desired to place upon the 
stage. Hedidso. ‘The house then called for the mana- 
ger; Fawcett appeared, took up the paper, and pledged 
himself to deliver it to KEMBLE. 

The paper contained an expression of the public senti- 
ments in favour of our tragedian.—A white satin scarf, 
beautifully embroidered, and a laurel leaf, accompanied it. 

A dinner was given on the occasion of his farewell; at 
which an Ode, by Campbell, was recited by Young; and 
the last verse (set to music, by ‘I. Cooke,) was sung by 
several voices. The poetry, reciting, and singing, were 
all on a par of mediocrity. 

KEMBLE made a speech of very moderate pretensions, 
and the only extraordinary thing that occurred during the 
day, was Talma’s kissing KeMBLE in the fervour of his 
zeal. 

Thus ended Mr. KemBLe’s theatrical life, after being 
23 years the first tragedian of his day; for Cooke’s habits 
prevented his proving a formidable rival, for any length of 
time; and, opposed to Holman, Pope, Elliston, and Young, 
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Mr. KEMBLE must of course “‘ bear the palm alone.” 
Young Betty, indeed, eclipsed our hero, about 1804, but 
that was a mania, and the disgrace rested with the public, 
not with the tragedian. 

Mr. Kemble was five feet ten inches in height; of a 
dark complexion, with a Roman countenance, and ex- 
pressive features. The best engraving of him is a full- 
length, in the character of Coriodanus. The best painting, 
a portrait of him in private life, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
in the possession of Mr. Harris.* 

Like his celebrated sister, Mr. Kemble’s performance 
of comedy was very defective. Poor Bannister used to 
say, ‘he was as merry as a funeral, and as lively as an 
elephant ;” and this was nearly the fact. 

dis style of acting was remarkably cold. All he did, 
appeared the result of study; and hence his performances 
seldom, if ever, transported you into an idea that you 
were witnessing a real scene. 

His voice was shrill and monotonous, though he ma- 
naged it with considerable judgment. In his acquisition 
and delivery of the text he was scrupulously exact. 

{In Brutus, Coriolunus, Macbeth, aud Lear, he has left 
no equal. In Richard, Pierre, Leon, Shylock, Sir Giles, 
and Holla, he has been exceeded by many. 

Unlike Mr. Kean, Kemble shone most where he had 
much to say and little tu do; in soliloquies, he was far 
above that gentleman; in silent eloquence, he was infi- 
nitely below him. 

Mr. Kemble was a hard actor, and was originally bel- 








* In speaking thus of works of art, we say ‘‘best,”’ in 
regard to the dikeness merely, that being the immediate 
point in question. 
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MEMOIR OF J. P. KEMBLE. 121 
stered up by the genius of his sister. Natural good sense, 
severe study, and a good education, eventually served in- 
stead of genius. Correct conduct procured him a host of 
friends, and thus arose his popularity. 

It is not generally known that Mr. Kemble ever sang in 
town, which he certainly did in Richard Cwur de Lion, in 
which he sustained the character of the unfortunate mo- 
narch, and sang all the music assigned to that part. 

le had performed in his father’s company, when a 
child, ecce signum, 
Worcester, 12th of February, 1767. 
MR. KEMBLE’S COMPANY OF COMEDIANS. 
At the Theatre at the King’s Head, this evening, will be 
performed 
A CONCERT OF MUSIC. 

(To begin exactly at Six o’Clock.)—Tickets to be had at 

the usual places. 

Between the Parts ot the Concert will be presented, gra- 
tis, a celebrated historical play, (never performed here) 
called CHARLES THE FIRST. 

The Characters to be dressed in ancient habits, according 

to the fashion of those times. 
The Part of King Charles, Mr. Jones ; 
Duke of Richmond, Mr. Siddons; 
Marquis of Lindsay, Mr. Salisbury; 

Bishop Juxon, Mr. Fowler; Gen. Fairfax, Mr. Kemble; 
Col. [reton, Mr. Crump; Col. Tomlinson, Mr. Hughes 5 
The Part of Oliver Cromwell, Mr. Vaughan 5 
Servant, Mr. Butler; 

James, Duke of York, (afterwards King of England,) 
Master J. Kemble; 

Duke of Gloucester, (King Charles’s younger son,) 
Miss Fanny Kemble ; 

Serjeant Bradshaw, (Judge of the pretended High Court 
of Justice,) Mr. Burton. 

The Young Princess Elizabeth, Miss Kemble; 

Lady Fairfax, Mrs. Kemble; 

The Part of the Queen, Mrs. Vaughan, 
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é 
Singing between the Acts, by Mrs, Fowler and 
Miss Kemble. 





To which will be added, a Comedy called 
THE MINOR. 

And on Saturday next, the 14th instant, will be again 
presented the above Tragedy, with a Farce that will be 
expressed in the bills of the day. 

*,* The days of Performance are Mondays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays. 





After his farewell, Mr. Kemble retired to Lausanne, in 
Switzerland, where he expired on the 26th of February, 
1823, aged 66 years, leaving his widow 1000/. a-year.— 
A great portion of his property was bequeathed to his bro- 
ther Charles Kemble. 

The name of Jonn PuiLtip KEMBte will be long remem- 
bered; for though he was not (at least in our opinion,) a 
great genius, he was a man of extraordinary talent. He 
could not perhaps do any thing at once great or original, 
but what had once been done, he generally improved upon. 
No man better understood effect, and from his attention 
to even the minuti@ of his art, all his personations were 
like finished pictures; you might gaze at any point, and 
discover no deficiency,—it was perfectly correct, and it 


only wanted that magic colouring that we all feel and can- 
not describe. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, Ri MARES, 
&e. &e. 


MACKLIN. 


This gentleman having been refuted in a matter of fact 
relative to black-letter research, by a dignitary of the 
church, and the company exclaiming, ‘‘ Well, Sir, what 
do you say to that, now?” ‘* Say,”’ said he, iu his usual 
coarse manner ; ‘* Why, I say, that black-letter men will 
lie like other people.” 


MR, HERBERT. 


During a pantomime, at Sheffield, in which he per- 
formed the Clown, Harlequin, disguised as a watchman, 
at the door of a night-cellar, which opened by a trap, 
stood ready to strike him on the head when he appeared, 
for which purpose a wooden head was customarily pro- 
vided. Uuluckily, at the moment, the block was missing, 
when Herbert in the bustle, and zealous for the cause, 
and thonghtless of the danger, used his own, which was 
instantly accosted with so severe a blow, that he fell back 
through the stage. A momeutary consternation prevailed, 
in the idea that he was inevitably killed; but their fears 
were soon dispelled, by hearing him bawl out, “ I’m a 
dead man! he’s killed me; he’s killed me!’’ and, run- 
ning on the stage, went through his character as _plea- 
santly as ever. 
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NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


—__ 


A Correspondent has favoured us with the foilowing 
extract from a periodical publication. It is our belief that 
Harry Carey was the composer of God save the King ; but 
we should be happy to hear from any of our numerous 
Correspondents on the subject, as there exists a contra- 
riety of opinions upon it. 

“Tt is at length ascertained by Mr. Clarke, of the 
King’s Chapel Royal, that God save the King was com- 
posed by Dr. John Bull, Organist to King James I.; and 
that Ben Jonson, the Poet Laureat of that day, 1607, 
wrote the words. The anthem was performed before that 
monarch on his escape from the Gunpowder Plot.” 


The favours from Messrs. R. and N. will be incorpo- 
rated amongst our Histrionic Anecdotes in future num- 
bers. 

We are obliged to our Saturday Night Correspondent ; 
we were assuredly in error in the particular he alludes to. 
We feel flattered by his good opinion. 

** Praise from Sic Hubert Stanley, is praise indeed.” 

Z. and L. inadmissible.—Common-place anecdotes are 


worse than useless to us; and we are tired out with puns 
upon feet, legs, &c. 





TABLE TALK. 
Browne at the dinner-table sate, 
With custard-pudding on his plate ; 
** Custard,” he cried, ‘‘ come, that’s a good one, 
It’s very soft for curst hard pudding.” 
‘TRIPTOLEMUS. 
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